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[Session 1, April 10, 2006] 


[Begin Tape 1, Side A] 
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Hi, my name is Luann Manning and I am doing an interview with Jim 
Vallas for the Greek American Oral History Project. The date is April 10, 
2006. We are in Sacramento at the Greek Orthodox Church of the 
Annunciation. Okay, so let’s begin by talking a little bit about your 
background. Where were you born and when? 

I was born in Boston, December 31“, 1939. 

Okay, so tell me a little bit about your mother. Where was she born and 
when? 

My mother was born in Lowell, let’s see now. I would say right about, 
let’s see, probably 1910, somewhere around there. Wait a minute, no, 
about 1916, I think that was the year she was born in Lowell, 
Massachusetts. 

Okay, what about your father? 

My father was born in Greece, Kalamata. And he was born, wow, let’s 
see, probably I would say 1898, somewhere around there. Or the turn of 
the century, I can’t remember the exact date. I wasn’t there so. 

Can you tell me a little bit about that area. 

Of Kalamata? 


Of Greece. 
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Kalamata is in the Peloponnese, Peloponnese part of Greece. And it’s on 
the, close to the coast. It’s a beautiful, beautiful area and it’s an agriculture 
type area, also its a resort, plus an agriculture area. They’re known for 
their Kalamata olives, it’s what they are famous for. [someone comes into 
the room to ask Jim a question] 

Okay so you’re talking about where your father was from. How did he 
earn a living, did he earn a living in Greece or was he younger when he 
came over? [telephone rings] Alright, so about your father in Greece. 
ea: 

When did he actually immigrate to the United States? 

Well it was right around, I would say, sixteen when he came, so, would 
be um, I don’t know nineteen, right around the 1900s, 1905, somewhere 
around there. No, maybe 1910. No wait a minute, it wasn’t that much. 

It doesn’t have to be specific. 

Oh, okay. Cause I’m trying to see, my mother wasn’t born in 1916. She 
was born in 190..yeah whatever. I would say he came over to this country 
around 1910. 

Okay. Was he the first one to immigrate from his family, or? 

Ah yes, yes, him and his cousin. One of my uncles. 


Why did they come to America? 


Well there was a lot of poverty in Greece at the time and it was at that 
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time when it was a lot of migration coming to the United States and they 
just, ah, that’s the way things went in those days. Because people didn’t, 
you know, they couldn’t take care of large families. And everybody just 
went, you know, when they got old enough. The difference was in the 
early days, in those days, 16 was old enough to be on your own. People 
were independent they were on their own, they had to be because there 
was. Times were kind of different, so him and his cousin migrated to 
Greece together with a whole bunch of other friends that came from the 
same area. 

Did they intend to live permanently in the United States? Or did they want 
to return? 

Well, I think the idea was they came over to make a living and you know, 
help the family back in Greece and that’s what they did. I think they did 
come with the intent of settling in the United States. They started in well, 
my father migrated down to Argentina for a while, they we’re looking 
getting jobs in the mines, working different things. 

Do you know if they, if he had any impressions of the United States before 
he came here? 

I think I can remember when we were talking, he used to tell us the story 


of how he migrated and everything. The whole idea was this was a land of 


opportunity, they could get a head start. Make a life for themselves and 


also be able to help the family back in Greece. That was the intent of most 
of the immigrants I think. They came over and the families just couldn’t 
take care of things, take care of business. So they were in Greece in the 
time because there was a lot of turmoil, and so they came over with the 
intent of having financial security here and also making a life for 
themselves and also helping the family. 

MANNING: How did he travel to the U.S.? 

VALLAS: By boat. 

MANNING: Do you remember any recollections that he had of the journey? Did he 
tell you any stories about it? 

VALLAS: Well I remember him telling us that a lot of people were getting sick on 
the boat. And there was a lot of people dying, but they just didn’t have, it 
wasn’t a luxury liner, it was a steamer and people were just crammed in 
there. They were just, they came and he can remember going to Ellis 
Island. He had an address of a relative here so he was going to see that 
relative. And he was like a, no, he was kind of like a second third cousin 
to his father, or they were related some how or another. Long distance 
way. 

And there was an interesting story when he came to Ellis Island. He 


was kind of looking kind of dapper, and he had a walking stick. I guess 


that was the style in those days. And they had him waiting, waiting, 
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waiting in an area to process and he just, him and his cousin just took off 
and went to New York. They looked like they fit in cause they had got, 
you know, they looked like they were here before. And they just wandered 
off. And then finally they found out they had to go back and get processed 
through, get processed through. 

But he said it was, it was just a lot of people, it was just a lot of 
activity and it was difficult with the language, there was a language 
difference. They, they had some interpreters but they didn’t have that 
many. I remember him telling us about that. They had to wait in a line just 
to be able to get someone to interpret for them. [sirens] 

So did he end up meeting his cousin? Like once he got here? 

Well no, they came together. 

No. 

Oh, the relative. 

The relative. 

Oh yes, yes he was in the Boston area. From there he migrated to Utah. 
And worked in the mines in Utah and Argentina and came back to the 
United States to get processed back in for his citizenship. 

Okay, so when did he eventually move to California? 


He never moved to California. 


Oh, he never moved to California. 
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No, no, no. 

Okay. 

He settled, we lived in Boston at the time. 

Oh. Was it your personal decision to move to California then? 

Ah, that’s an interesting story. Well back in 1960, oh wait a minute now, 
he was born 1890 I guess. So anyway when he turned 70 years old, he had 
a shoe repair business. That’s what his business was, his trade, that’s what 
he settled with. He decided that he was going to retire from the shoe 
repair business and we had a cousin on my mother’s side that had moved 
to Phoenix. He had asthma real bad. He moved to Phoenix, we were pretty 
close. They used to come back to Boston to visit us. 

So then my father was enthralled with cowboys. He became a cowboy 
fanatic when TV came out. And he said that’s it, I want to move to 
Phoenix. So I was out of the service at the time and I was working at the 
Navy yard in Boston. And he said he wanted to move and I said that’s fine 
I’ll go with you guys. And me and my other brother who was, at the time I 
had two brothers back in Boston. One of my older brother and I drove out, 
drove my mother and father out. We went to Phoenix and my other brother 
went back. I said, hey this is nice, I’m going, I going to stay here too, this 


is really nice. Anyway, they weren’t too happy in Phoenix. They actually 


missed Boston again. 
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And I said will wait a minute I know some people in San Diego that I 
talked to on the phone from work. And I called this lady and she said, oh 
yeah come on over Jim, said you’re going to love San Diego, said and 
there’s an opening here. It was the Navy supply center, so we were, that’s 
why I was in contact through work. So I told my parents wait here in 
Phoenix, so they went back with my mother’s cousin. So I went on to San 
Diego and I saw San Diego and feel in love with it. I said this is beautiful. 
So I went and talked to them at the supply, at the Naval supply center and 
got a job. They had an opening so they processed the transfer. I called my 
parents back in San Diego, I mean in Phoenix, I said you’re going to love 
San Diego. I’m getting a job here, I’m getting a transfer. 

So I went and picked them up. And we got an apartment in San Diego 
and we were going to be settling in. I was going to get them all settled, I 
was going to move their furniture out and then they decided they wanted 
to go back to Boston. So they went back and I stayed. That’s how I ended 
up in California. 

Okay. When your dad permanently settled in the United States, do you 
know of his like impressions were of America when he first got here? 
Well, the first impression was he was a little hesitant about it because he 


had read, you’ve got to understand now, at that time of the century 


Boston, New York, all the major cities had their little areas. The Greek 
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area, the Polish area, the Italian area, the Irish area, the French district, you 
known all that. 

And they all kind of migrated to these little areas and everybody he 
met, his, his fellow countrymen, the Greeks, they told him you can’t have 
your name the way it was. His name originally was Vallasopoulos because 
at the time it wasn’t very popular to be ethnic other than white Anglo- 
Saxon Protestant type of a situation. Not that, it wasn’t, they weren’t 
afraid of physical violence but to be in business it wasn’t very popular at 
the time. 

So that’s when he changed his name and he was hesitant about that 
but they convinced him that, hey, if you’re going to stay here and have a 
business you’re going to have to alter your name. So that was a common 
way of changing names, from a long Vallasopoulos they just cut it down 
to Valasis. As a matter of fact, his cousin who was also Vallasopoulos 
changed his name to Valasis and he settled out here in Fresno. 

So, you’re dad, you were saying he didn’t know English when he first 
came over here? 

Well he, well, no, no he didn’t. But he learned it while he was here. He 
was self taught. 


Oh, he was self taught. 


He self taught himself Spanish, English and German. 
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Impressive [Laughs] 

And he enjoyed opera so he understood the Spanish, and French and 
German. 

Did your dad eventually pursue American citizenship? 

Oh yes, yes, oh yes. That was, that’s the reason why he had to go, he had 
to leave the country and then come back in again. So he went to Argentina 
and he worked in the mines in Argentina and came back and went through 
Utah and whatever. That’s you know the process they go through to get 
their citizenship. 

Okay, do you know [Interrupted by someone at the church, move to the 
library to finish interview] Okay so picking back up. You were talking a 
little bit about what aspects of Greece your father missed most when he 
came to the United States. 

Well he used to talk about missing his brother, he had two other brothers 
and two sisters and his mother and father of course. It was very 

difficult but again it’s that, that time, that era, that it was just accepted and 
common that you had to go out and find your own, get your own life but 
still remain, maintain ties with the family. It wasn’t just, you 

walked out of the house and forgot everything behind you. And 


everything, while he was working, he was always sending back to the 


family, that was the accepted norm for that situation. 


Your family was having tough times over there and you 
had to go out and help yourself and the family, but it was together. It 
wasn’t like that’s it, it’s not good here I’m leaving and you 
know, bon voyage and see you later. They still maintained strong ties and 
they still had cravings for the family, for his friends that he had 
back there, whatever, growing up as a youth. And although the youth was 
a little different. Talking to me, my father used to tell me the stories. It 
wasn’t hanging out on the corner like we do today, watching TV, they all 
worked on the farm and worked and did whatever. 

As a matter of fact, that’s where he learned the shoe trade, was from 
my grandfather. His father’s, another relative, I don’t know if it was on his 
father or mother’s side but he as a shoe maker. Today they call them 
cobblers or shoe repair men. But in those days they called them shoe 
makers, they made shoes by hand. That was how all the shoes were made 
in those days. That’s what he was doing as a youngster. He started doing 
that as a youngster, working on the farm and also working with his uncle 
making shoes. He developed a skill doing that and when he came 
to this country, working in the mines and digging the railroad tracks and 
stuff like that. 


He fell back to the shoe making business. And at that time it was 


pretty good, pretty good, there was ah, some affluence in this country that 
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people, there was a class level where people that had the means they 
wanted hand made shoes, that was how he started. From there you know, 
he went into the shoe repair business. Opened up his own store. 

MANNING: So once he established his store, was he economically pretty stable, like 
able to buy stuff? 

VALLAS: Well yeah, we weren’t, that well, but we ate. We had a roof over 
our heads. We didn’t, we really didn’t want for anything, because we 
didn’t really need anything. We didn’t have the, we were raised in that 
environment and I know I was raised during the war. So we did without 
things, but we didn’t realize we were doing without them. We were just 
glad to do have what we had. And all through my life we always had 
something to eat. We had friends and family and we had, I think the 
biggest thing that kept my father here was the culture. 

We had the Greek culture as with any ethnic group they brought their 
culture with them. So in Boston, Boston has a very large Greek 
community, or Greek area. The Greeks have a tendency to bond 
together and even within the bond, they go by the area of Greece you’re 
from so they provided these like I don’t want to say clubs, but it was like 
an organization. Sometimes they formalized, most of the time it was just 


informal. 


People began to hang around with their, their own kind. From their, 
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not just Greeks but from that certain part of Greece, like Peloponnese. All 
the people from Peloponnese they became a group, and there was the 
Athenians, and the other parts of Greece, the other states of Greece. It 
made it a lot easier for the immigrants when they came over. I know my 
father used to tell me the stories all the time and I saw it growing up 
myself. I could see it was still the way it was. 
So is your mother also Greek then? 
Oh yes, yes. She was ah, in more ways than one, she was more Greek than 
my father, yes. My grandparents from my mother’s side had immigrated 
from Greece long before, a long way back in the 1800s they had come 
over same, basically the same way as my father did. But a lot, lot earlier. 
And they lived, they settled in Lowell. And in those days it wasn’t, the 
earlier settlers, so to speak, from Greece, not back in the 1700s. But they 
didn’t have the trades and skills that came on later, like at the turn of the 
century, when you know the world become a little more industrialized so 
there was different skills that were available. But for my grandparents on 
my mother’s side, they didn’t, they had farming and cooking and washing, 
and basic stuff that was going on in those days. 

So they migrated to Lowell, Massachusetts and they more or less 


stayed there. They had a church there and that’s all they needed. They had 


their faith and the other Greeks around them so they settled there, and they 
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were happy. Didn’t have much but they had enough, everybody ate, no 
body went hungry. There was certain comradeship that developed that it 
wasn’t just your family, you took care of everybody, you know what I 
mean. 

You can’t go, even today it’s the same thing. You can’t go toa 
Greek’s house and not eat. You know it would be an insult, I mean no 
matter what if they have one chicken and they’ve got ten kids, they’re 
going to make that chicken go for five more people. You know if there’s 
company. It’s just a type of hospitality that comes from that, that ethnic 

group I guess. It’s the same way with Italians, but it’s the same way. The 
Mediterranean area there’s a different level of I don’t know comradeship 
or concern for other people, yeah. 

So then you’re parents meet within that kind of Greek community? 

Yes, yes, rather interesting if you’d like to hear the story I can tell you. 

I, I do, yeah. 

Both my mother and father tell me the same story. Okay, they, when my 
father finally settled in the Boston area and he had, he was working for 
somebody that had a shoe store and he was getting ready to open up his 
own, then it came time to marry. And we had very little telephone use, 


there was hardly any at all. There was a network. And when a man’s ready 


to get married and he’s, this happens in the Greek community and this 
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happens in all the other ethnic groups, you’re going to marry a Greek and 
that’s the way it is. And the available Greek girls, everybody knew who 
they were. It’s was, it’s like they do on the internet now you know, but 
it’s, the network was in, being in, Boston is approximately from 25 to 30 
miles from Lowell. 

Lowell is up in the north, northern, north east area of Boston. So 
anyway, word came down that there was this family that had four girls and 
two boys. And the girls, my, what turned out to be my mother, she was the 
eldest of the girls. And it was time that they start, they had to get married 
because you can’t stay home forever especially with a large family like 
that. Even though they didn’t have much, they had, there was a lot of love 
in the family. It was a very, very close. So anyway the courtship began. 
Sight unseen. 

And the ward said well they’re very nice people, they come from this 
part of Peloponnese. They were from Peloponnese also, from an area 
called Artemision. And that means a lot, where your heritage, in that time 
especially and they have four girls and the eldest is, you know. That’s the 
first one, you can’t go well I like the other one better, you know. Anyway, 
so the story goes, ah, this intermediary, or whatever you call them, the 


marriage broker so to speak. He had set up for, arranged for a meeting at 


the house. 
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It wasn’t a house, a tenement where my grandparents lived and my future 
mother. 

But anyway, they had, he came on a Sunday, so my father went to 
church. Took the train to Lowell, and they went, they walked, they went to 
church. And after church they didn’t meet there, they had to go to the 
house. So everybody went home and then my father went to, with his 
friend, they went to a coffee shop. In Greek its called a kafenion. And 
that’s, that was another gathering place for the Greeks, in other words they 
have their own coffee shop. They have their Greek coffee, they have their 
Greek culture and the music and everything. 

Anyway, it was close by the church, so they went for coffee then it 
came time at a certain hour they were supposed to go see my grandparents. 
So my father goes with the man, and there’s all the four girls sitting in the, 
what we call the parlor type of thing, the sitting room. Yeah I guess you 
could call it a sitting room it was out the kitchen. And they’re all sitting 
there and my father looks around and he says, that’s the one, right there. 
And that was it. And it was arranged, it was an arranged, you know I guess 
you can call it an arranged marriage. But it wasn’t pre-arranged, it was 
arranged when they met. 


And naturally, I don’t think my mother had, I mean she had, she could 


have said no for whatever reason, but why should she? There was a nice 
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looking dapper young man, and was, had the integrity to have his own 
business, and was self sufficient so that was ideal. Plus the family you 
know, with six, six children in the family you got to start moving out, they 
need room. So anyway they had their courtship and got married. And were 
married for, what, sixty, yeah, sixty-five years I guess, yeah, whatever. So 
it was a good choice, it was a good choice. 

But it’s interesting how it happened and then later on we had such, we 
had a real close family, we used to joke about things like that. We used to 
tell my mother, I said you know, what if you, what if you know he wasn’t 
so cute, what would have happened if you didn’t like him? She said well, 
she says, I’d have to I’d have to really convince my father, my 
grandfather, that you know, this wasn’t a very nice man. Not that you 
don’t like him, but the only reason you couldn’t marry him was cause he 
wasn’t very nice. And you know, he came well spoken for, he was you 
know, he had some morals. 

But we used to joke about that a lot, it was real comical. My father 
used to, when he get in trouble he’d say, oh no, no, I knew she was the 
most beautiful woman I had ever seen. I looked, I looked in that parlor and 
I saw her there and I said that’s the one for me. He was kind of a romantic 


you know [Laughs] but anyway. So then, and then I was the baby in the 


family. I was the first one born, I mean the last one born. 
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Can you tell me actually, this transitions well, into a little bit about your 
personal family, so. 

Oh yeah. 

So if you have any siblings yourself? 

Oh yes. Okay right, well, right I, there was four of us. There was ah, I 
have an older brother that’s ten years older than I am, and another brother 
that’s two years older than I am. And I had a sister that was three years 
older than I am. But she passed away when she drowned when she was 17. 
It was 1953, it was kind of a tough thing. My mother never got over that, 
it was very hard. But anyway no one would every want to go through. 

But like I said I was born in 1939. The war was going on and then 
finally escalated and my mother used to work with my father in the shoe 
repair store, but business, with the war times were a little tough. So she 
went to work in the naval ship yard. There’s an interesting story here. She 
got, she became a welder, a riveter. And they were hiring a lot of people at 
the ship yards, so. She, ah, started out and they trained her and got her 
going. And then she became, she was a welder and a riveter, 

Anyway, my father, I mean my grandfather was very, very strict about 
what a woman. They can do anything they want but there’s a way that you 


dress and a way you don’t dress. And a moral Greek lady, a woman, does 


not wear pants, at all. I mean, I’m talking about slacks. And it’s not, that’s 
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not very proper for a woman in those days. So my mother had to give up 
her job as a welder, because you can’t you couldn’t wear a dress or a skirt 
when you welded. You had to wear those heavy, heavy slacks, for safety. 
So she had to give that job up. 

But anyway, in the mean time, I was one year old, whatever, whatever 
I was, I can’t remember. The story goes, my grandmother, who lived in 
Lowell with my grandfather, she came to see how, she got on the train and 
she came to see if she could help out at all knowing everybody was 
working. And my mother had this friend of hers daughter, who was like, 
20 years old I guess, taking care of us. She was looking after us. But she 
wasn’t Greek. 

And my grandmother came and she said, who are you, you 
know, who are you. And she said I’m so and so and I’m helping Georgia, 
you know Georgia’s working, George is working so I’m looking after the 
kids. You speak Greek, no, no she wasn’t Greek. There is a word xenie, 
that means an outsider, she wasn’t Greek. And my grandmother was just 
flabbergasted. That her own daughter would leave her children with a non- 
Greek. 

And being the baby, she just grabbed me, and you know did what she 


had to do at the house, before my father and mother came home. And she 


took me. She gathered up my stuff and took me and took me to Lowell. 
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And because of the conditions at the time, I mean it was an amicable 
thing, I mean she, she didn’t kidnap me, but she wasn’t going to be told no 
she couldn’t. That was the thing, there is a level of respect you don’t ever 
go back, and confront your parents like that. So my mother respected that, 
but they used to come and visit me, but that was it. I had to stay there until 
my mother was going to be home or there was going to be an adult Greek 
looking after us. 

So anyway, I had the fortune, the good fortune of being raised by my 
grandparents in my formidable years, my preschool years. So I was 
spoiled rotten. For what we had I could come and go where I pleased. I 
didn’t have to eat cooked cereal because I didn’t like cooked cereal. I 
could eat Corn Flakes. And anything I wanted I could get away with 
because I was their little sweetheart, right, I was their darling little 
grandson. 

Anyway, my mother came, they used to come on Sundays to visit, do 
whatever, every other week, not all the time. And my mother, would 
come and then she’d, I’d be misbehaving or something and she’d start 
scolding me and I’d say okay, now get your stuff and go home [Laughs] 
so because I was getting away with murder. But, ah. 


So how long did you actually stay with your grandparents? 


Ah, until I started school. So I was like, I started kindergarten. I was like 
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five years old I guess. I couldn’t speak very much English at all. All I 
could speak was Greek. Because in Lowell it was even a closer knit area, 
so it was a smaller city so the quarters, they had a French quarter, a Polish 
quarter, a Irish quarter, and a Greek quarter and that was the main ethnic 
groups in Lowell. And there was all the mills and everything there, where 
there were a lot of mills. 

So I lived in this close neighborhood, and you know, being a minor I 
didn’t have the ability to go wander off a mile away. I had to stay in the 
area I was in. So everybody spoke Greek, all the little shops were owned 
by Greeks. I never did learn any English, very little. And then when I 
came back to Boston to go to school, by that time the war had settled 
down somewhat and it was moving along with it. And my mother was 
going to be home so she would just work with my father at night, they’d 
go back to the shop, during the day, so my grandmother gave the blessing 
on that one, right. 

So anyway...ah. Let’s see we were eating, it gets back to the oatmeal 
stuff where I didn’t have to eat oatmeal. We had a little table for me and 
my brother and sister. My oldest brother sat at the table with my parents. 


We had this little kiddy table type thing with chairs. So when I first got 


there I ate, we ate, we were on the first floor of this three story tenement 
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house. And off the kitchen there was a door that went and you went out in 
this hallway down to the basement to go where the furnace and stuff was. 

So anyway we’re getting ready to eat breakfast. Out comes the oatmeal 
and we’re all sitting there and all of a sudden I said, I don’t like oatmeal 
and then all the sudden the dead of silence. We talk about this in later 
times you know, it was interesting to be in there. All the sudden my 
brother says you could have heard a pin drop. No one every spoke back to 
anybody. And here I was in a running free as a cat with my grandparents 
and my father said, you eat your oatmeal. 

And I said you shut up. And my brother said, I mean it was, my mother 
was horrified that my father just, I mean he had, no one every talked to the 
parents like that, at all. He reached out and I can still, I could feel his hand 
behind my head. He grabbed me and picked me up by the back of my neck 
and kind of carried me like to the pantry to where he get the red pepper. 
The red pepper and squeezed my thingy and opened my mouth and shot 
the red pepper in my mouth. 

And to this day that is one word I don’t use. I use it jokingly but never, 
never tell any body shut up. But that was some of the stories. But that just 
shows that, its just, they, I don’t know, the respect you have for your 


parents. You don’t talk to them like that, you can think anything you want, 


but you don’t talk to them like that. But I had a very, very pleasant 
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childhood, very nice, very nice. You know we had a lot of close, close 
family, a lot of love in the family. We had the church, it was very nice. 
So were your closest friends growing up also Greek? 

No 

No. 

No. Because by that time the area we lived in it was, Greeks and 
everybody was there. All types of people and I just, started. As a boy you 
play boy games. You play ball, you play baseball and stuff like that. So it 
was just, we just all kind of commingled together. And school we used to 
play in the same games. It was just...ah. Yeah because, a lot of, I learned 
English primarily from my bother and sister. They taught me, just being 
around them. Because we didn’t have TV in those days, just radio. But I 
learned it in school, through school. I was able to, to get by. 

What chores did you have as a child? 

What? 

What chores did you have to do around the house? 

Well, we all, as a young child, I mean before I could you know, like, 7 or 
8, 7 to 10 that area type thing, I mainly did house work and stuff like that. 


And taking my and when I wasn’t in school I would take my father’s 


lunch to him at the shoe store. Which was about a mile away, I walked, we 
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all walked in those days. [telephone ringing] And we didn’t go out to a 
restaurant or anything like that. 

They ate, he ate at the store. He had a hot plate, but we used to make 
the stuff at home and my mother was working at the time too. So my sister 
and older brother would prepare things. I would be the one to take it to 
him. I would do that. And my other brother would be working at the store 
shining shoes and stuff like that. And I started to that also, helping my 
father. Shining shoes and start repairing shoes and waiting on customers 
and stuff like that. 

Did your parents have certain aspirations for you growing up? Like.. 
Well, oh yeah, it was, schooling was very imperative. They, if I got in 
trouble in school I was really in trouble. And my father was a very 
outgoing person, he made friends and my mother too. So they befriended 
the school teachers a lot because especially my father had the shoe repair 
business. 

In those days you didn’t buy shoes, you repaired them. Today 
you can go and buy shoes a lot cheaper than you can get them repaired. 
But in those days you, we didn’t have that. Shoes were very expensive so 
as teachers they used to migrate to the students, through the students. They 


used to trade with my father a lot. So they all, he knew all the teachers and 


they knew him and they knew who I was. Plus they knew my sister who 
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was a very good student and was a very nice, didn’t get in a lot of trouble. 

So when I got into trouble they used to go and get her. So I used to 
have a lot of little, little repercussions with that. I was kind of a little wild 
one. I, because I got that start where I could do what I wanted when I was 
little with my grandparents and I didn’t want to let go of that too much. 
But all and all we had a very, very close and we still do today. I mean my 
parents are dead, but my brothers, they’re back in Boston. We very close, 
we talk three or four times a week on the phone. I visit quite a bit. 

MANNING: Did you have any of your own aspirations when you were in high school? 
Like, what you wanted to do when you graduated? 

VALLAS: Ah, well, not really. I just was interested in, going in the service, getting a 
job. Just doing whatever, I wasn’t too, I wasn’t looking to get married or 
anything, I was just sowing my oats. Plus keeping the relationship with the 
family and trying to convince my mother why I wasn’t going out with 
Greek girls. Trying to explain to her what was happening. She didn’t like 
that too much when I was going out with the xenie, the non-Greek girls. 

MANNING: So, then tell me, we touched on it, but what exactly did you do after high 
school? 

VALLAS: What did I do? 


MANNING: Yeah. 


VALLAS: Well let’s see. I worked, I worked as a short order cook. And I used to 
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work my father’s store also at night. We all, it was kind of a family 

thing. We all had our own jobs, but we used to work at night in my 
father’s store. Doing little things. And let’s see, I worked as a short order 
cook for awhile, for a friend of, he was like in the same location as my 
father’s shoe store was. I worked in a luncheonette as a short order cook, a 
man taught me how to do that. I liked to cook. And he, but ah, other than 
that I worked for a carpenter, different jobs, odd jobs. And went to work 
for a factory, a factory with electrical, automotive components and then I 
went in the Marine Core. 

Then after the Marine Core I went to work for, let’s see I had a couple 
of jobs, odd jobs, nothing. I was diving a truck for a while, then I went to 
work in the Navy yard. It was civil service with the Department of 
Defense. Since I, when I did that then I ended up in California and with 
the Navy after working with the Navy yard in Boston. And then I came up 
to Sacramento in 1966 and I was in San Diego in 1963, that’s when I left. I 
was there for three years. Worked at the Navy yard there then I transferred 
to the, to McClellan, McClellan Air Force Base. And was there until 2000. 
So that was a total of forty years with the military and the civil service. 
Then I retired. 


But my wife, my wife is very, very talented, very gifted. She’s 


seamstress, she does craft. She does craft fairs and stuff. So I help her with 
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that. She also does catering, Greek specialty stuff. And she is very, very 
good at it. So I help here with that. I’m not the finish man, I’m just the 
gopher type of thing. I do the heavy lifting and stuff like that, but she’s. So 
we do that together, that’s something, we do. 

So did you meet your wife in Sacramento then? 

Ah, in Fresno. 

Oh in Fresno. 

Ah, remember I was telling you about my father came over with his 
cousin and he settled in Fresno. My father ended up back in Boston. But 
anyway when I, when we came out to San Diego and my parents when 
back. I used to have my father come out, my mother, they used to 
alternate. Spend some time and then. 

Let’s see, when I was in San Diego I went to, yeah, he says I have a, 
my cousin used to live out here but he passed away. But I remember his 
wife and she had two daughters and their name was Bell. That was the 
name. And he couldn’t, I’m trying to remember the name because he 
changed it. Like I said he changed it to Valasis. So I called the church in 
Fresno and talked to the priest’s wife and I said I’m looking for, I said I 
don’t know the exact name but I gave her the background. And she said 


oh, yeah you’re looking for Bell, yeah Bell and Kay and Virginia, the 


daughters. I said Virginia, yes and Kay, yes that’s what my father said. 
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She said yeah they live here, blah, blah, blah. 

So I called and said who I was and whatever, I have my father here. 
They said yes, come right up. I drove up from San Diego with my father. 
And where my aunt was living, across the street my wife, who would 
come over. She’s the oldest of four girls, yeah four. She has three other 
sisters. She was the first one to come over on a student visa. So she 
started, she went to high school and off to college. She was in college at 
the time I met her. 

And anyways they lived across the street and I came to visit [Laughs] 
my aunt and cousins. And ah my cousin who was, let’s see a little older, a 
couple of years older than me. She said are you ah, are you attached at all? 
I said no, no, not really, not really. She said are you looking to get 
attached? I said no, not really. She said will you better leave town because 
they already know who you are. So my wife’s aunt, who had, well 
she’s like, she was her mother’s aunt really, so she was, but they called her 
her aunt. She was the one that brought the girls over. 

So she brought my wife over first and then the other ones later. She 
said they know you have your own car and that you’re a Greek and that 
you have a job. So anyway, it was really interesting how it worked out. 


You know how I got to meet my future wife. I didn’t know, at the time she 


was just a nice girl. I went back to San Diego and then my father went 
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back, after he had visited. That’s when I got transferred to Sacramento to 
McClellan. 

And I got a call and it said come on down, we are, for Easter you 
know. I said yeah, alright. My cousin calling. And when I got there she 
said you’re not here for Easter, you know that. But anyway, so I got to be, 
I went over and they, my wife’s aunt she was very, very hospitable. She 
was a tough old gal. And we hit it off. I hit it off with her very well. So she 
let me approach her niece. So anyway we started the courtship and that’s 
how I got married. But it was very nice. 1967, so we’re getting on close to 
forty years, thirty-nine years. 

Was it important for your family that you marry a Greek? 

Yes, yes, yes. And believe it or not it was very important for me too. 
Because I was spoiled. I need that, I need to have that, that culture, that 
kind. I don’t know what it is. It’s not, it’s not chauvinist at all, it’s just that 
I’m comfortable with the cultural background. I enjoy it, I like it. I mean I 
would have been happy in either way. But my parents, my mother 


especially she fell in love with my future wife. 


[End Tape 1, Side A] 


[Begin Tape 1, Side B] 


MANNING: 


Okay, picking back up. Like you were saying, why it was important for 


you to marry a Greek woman. 
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Well, I feel comfortable with the culture. With the cultural background 
and I don’t know it’s just less guess work. It’s not that there’s that much 
difference in a Greek or non-Greek, but you have a little head start with 
the language and with the faith too. You know I had already decided long 
before I met my wife that if I, and when I got married it would have to be 
one church. 

And I got to admit I’m not that dogmatic that it would have to be my 
church but it would have to be one that we would both agree on and I’m 
very religious but I can bend a little bit. But I can’t have a split household. 
I didn’t want that. So there was too many things going for it to be. 

Once I met my wife and I liked her, we fell in love, whatever you 
want to put that. But I fell in love with her I said that’s the girl for me. 
And she already, my, her aunt had already had her cook some nice meals, 
some, that was good and she did all the Greek pastries very well, my wife. 
Like I said my wife is very gifted, very talented. And she is not afraid to 
work. She has done a lot of work for the church and stuff like that. 

But the fact, the main thing is, not so much the cultural stuff but the 
religious aspect. Because had it not been a Greek, I would have to go 
through the romantic interludes and stuff. I would have to sit down and 


say hey, in reality, not for today, or the day after, but for our children we 


have to have one faith. And you know, it’s a tough burden to put on 
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somebody. To say that my wife or whatever that would be if she wasn’t a 
Greek and the same church, not so much a Greek but an Orthodox. 
Because one of us would have to give up. I wouldn’t enter a relationship 
with, you go your way and I’Il go my way. And we’ll worry about the 
kids when they come. 

It would have to be decided before, for me anyway. A lot of people 
can handle that, I wouldn’t be able to hand that. And I wouldn’t feel 
comfortable sharing my life with somebody who had to give up 
something. They would have to accept and say wait a minute, that is the 
best one. Or I would have to do the same thing. I wouldn’t be comfortable 
living with someone I had to give up something to be able to live with this 
person. If I could be convinced that hey, that faith is the right one, or as 
right as mine, without any conflict at all, then that would be fine. But 
that’s pushing the envelope a little too, too much. 

It was very convenient, I mean everything fit. It was a beautiful girl, 
she could cook, she was Greek and she went to the same church. As a 
matter of fact she’s more religious than I am. And I feed off of that, it 
makes me more religious because being around her like that. You 
know, it’s just. Too many good things going that way to look somewhere 


else. Plus it made my mother and father very happy. 


That’s always a plus. 
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VALLAS: But that wasn’t the reason, that was the, that was the cream to it, the extra, 
the little extra. Until my parents died, until her parents died there was a 
close bond. We used to bring them over from Greece on a regular basis. 
And I became, they were more, they were just as much my parents as they 
were hers. As were mine and hers to her. And that’s something that you 
need to have if you’re going to a relationship going on, for me anyway. 
Other people can put things in categories. Okay that’s only my parents so, 
I’m going to go on, or that’s only her parents. It became our parents. 
Everything we had became ours. 

MANNING: What about, so you also have children as well? 

VALLAS: Yes. 

MANNING: Tell me a little bit about your children. 

VALLAS: I have two boys. And they didn’t marry Greek girls. But again I’m happy 
because I have inherited two daughters. They’re very nice, loving and I 
couldn’t be happier. They’re, I, I, I’m as close to them as I am with my 
sons, which means that all this stuff I used to think before, about being a 
Greek or not being a Greek kind of washed away. Because I’m able to not 
to accept them, I love them. And we get along very close because I kind of 
have a tendency to force myself on people. No, we get along very well, 


very well. And I’m tickled pink. 


My life has been nothing but gravy. Been so easy, everything’s fallen 
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into place. I think a lot of it has to do with my cultural and moral 
background that I was raised with. It’s material is immaterial, it’s the other 
things that, the way you live. You get up in the morning and feel great. 
I’m going to see my granddaughter play soccer, or she’s coming to see me 
play soccer, it works both ways both ways. And I love it. 

I mean my life has been nothing but. I’ve had aliments and different 
things. I’ve had, I was in the hospitable for a year with rheumatic fever 
when I was a child. I’ve had other things you know. Normally people 
would get, that’s just I’m looking for the day when I can step out and start 
doing the things I was doing with my family. We have a very close family. 
When your children were growing up, did you try to instill in them a 
strong Greek identity? 

Not so much the Greek as we did with the, yeah, kind of, but the moral, 
the morality of it. Yeah, that’s what they, and they choose to go their own 
way and that’s, but they’re doing it in a very moral and very I don’t 
know. And very, very, their principles are very high. Their children 

come first, it’s just the way I would be. So, you know, it’s just. 

Did they have Greek school growing up at all? 


Ah, not very much, not very much. We didn’t have that. 


Okay, what about the, so describe a little bit about the Greek community 


in Sacramento. 
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In Sacramento, okay. As you know we have three different churches in the 
area. The one in Sacramento is right here where we’re at right now, the 
Annunciation. We have a church in Roseville, Saint Anna’s, that’s the 
newest church that we have. And they’re building a new church 
themselves. And Saint Catherine’s in Elk Grove. So ah when I first came 
here there was just the one church and now we’ve branched out. We didn’t 
lose anybody so to speak, it’s bringing people closer together. It’s been a 
good thing. 

The community is a very strong community. We have a lot of, the 
seniors and the older ones that, a lot of them are gone now. They were the 
foundation of the church and they were a lot like my parents. The church 
was paramount and that brought about, maintained the culture, maintained 
the, and the good things that go with the culture. The morality and all that, 
that stuff that goes with the culture and the religion. 

And the community is, we have a wide spread age group. We have the 
youth. We have a very, we’ve established a strong youth program now. 
With Sunday school, Greek school, we have the folk dance festival and 
stuff. We are just now getting into the athletic side of it, for the older 
young people. 


Let’s see, we have, we’ve maintained the groups from Greece. You 


know the heritage. People that weren’t born there but their families came 
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from there. So what are you? I’m Greek. Oh no, what are you? 
Peloponnese. Oh you’re from this village or that state, or whatever. They 
maintain that not so much to isolate themselves, but to strengthen. They 
have this bonding. So they’re very active in the community and the 
church. All these ethnic groups and you know the HEPA Hellenic 
Professional Society, Hellenic Progressive Society and stuff. 
I was actually going to ask you about that. Does your family, are you 
involved at all? 
We’re members of the GAPA, the Greek American Progressive 
Association, yeah. You know we just, it’s another way of maintaining the 
culture. Keeping it going, keeping the language going. And it’s also a little 
bonding, people bond together. It’s easy if you belong to something, easy 
to maintain. 

And we have, like I mentioned earlier, we have a large 
community and we have a certain segment of people that do a lot of the 
work. Not the same ones but it’s that same group that when anything 
needs to get done, they’re the one who do it. These other people do other 
things. But you know, it’s like what’s going on right now. Preparing for 
Pascha and Easter. There’s things that need to be done. We have a 


religious and a cultural event. 


It’s a major, this is the most significant event in our faith, is Easter. 
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It’s the biggest celebration that we have. And it allows everybody to get 
strengthened internally. You put yourself, you go through the fasting and 
the preparation for the resurrection and stuff. And without it I think we, if 
we didn’t have that...I don’t want to use the word civilism. If we didn’t 
have that we wouldn’t have the strength in the community. In other words 
people have to have the faith. You have a faith, and that’s what carries you 
through your whole life, but you need to be reminded of it. 

You need to celebrate events like, a lot of people look at it different, 
like we celebrate, I celebrate funerals. It’s a celebration of the person’s 
life. It’s not woaw as me this person died, oh how terrible, terrible, 
terrible. It’s not a nice thing but we’re supposed to get something from it 
and if we didn’t have the church like this we wouldn’t. People would die 
and you’d just get on with your life. You don’t have any strengthening 
action from somebody passing on. It’s a relationship, somebody that you 
knew or they’re family or just a close friend. We get strengthened by it, 
that’s because of our faith. It’s helped to really bond the community and 
that’s, and we can do it without the cultural background, but again it 
makes it a lot easier to have the cultural background. It’s a plus. 

And the Greek community and the church. Even though Orthodox 


comes first, Orthodoxy comes first before ethnicity. And the beauty about 


Orthodox is, whatever religion you are they’re all structured under 
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ethnicity. We have the Russian Orthodox, the Syrian Orthodox, the 
Serbian Orthodox, the OCA, the Orthodox Church of America. It’s 
American based but it’s still, you can go there, you’re not. In other words 
if I go to the Syrian church or Serbian church I’m not an outsider. I’ve 
been involved, will some of them do. 

We keep interrelations with the other church. We have the Orthodox, 
we have the special events that celebrate Orthodoxy. So all the churches 
get together. We have this common bonding. It’s worked very well, it’s 
been ah. And the Annunciation has been like the center of this for, because 
it was the first of the Orthodox churches in the area of any size. 

Yeah, so when you first moved to Sacramento was there an established 
Greek community? 

Oh yes. Yes. 

Was this church already established? 

Oh yes, yes. 

Okay. 

Yes, yes. Oh yes. And as a matter of fact, well let’s see, I moved here in 
66, in 1966. I got married in 1967. Now, before I got married I wasn’t here 
every Sunday. I was, I mean I was still sowing some wild oats. Once I got 


married and my wife was, with her background and everything we 


attached ourselves to the church very, very quickly. And we’ve been here 
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ever since. 

Do you, did you ever feel, because you seem like you’re really 
concentrated in the Greek community and that’s and the church, that’s 
what’s really important to you. Do you ever feel like you were 
discriminated against for your Greek background? 

Oh no, no, no, no, no, no, no. Mainly because every outside group I’m 
involved with, when I was working or whatever. Whenever I get together 
with people my wife would always make something, some Greek stuff and 
they loved it. I mean no, no, actually no, never have I felt like that, no. 
And I’m as involved with outside groups as I am with the Greek 
community. I’ve been involved with sports. Other clubs and groups and 
things like that, that have nothing to do with any Greek ethnicity or the 
church. And I’ve have no problem with it what so ever. 

Do you know if the Greek community as a whole has ever faced 
discrimination? 

You know, I don’t think so. Because I think the church has been the 
deciphering point. In other words, we’re not the Greeks. They are looking 
at the Greeks through the church, through what the church represents. And 
I think that has been the saving grace. No, and people relate a Greek to the 


church even though every Greek isn’t Orthodox. There’s a lot of 


Protestants and Catholics. We have a lot of Catholics, used to be Catholics 
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and Protestant. We have a lot of converts, so, but we’re still, we still have 
that kind of tie to the Greek heritage and that gives us a lot of inner 
strength with the community. 

I think as a whole, I don’t think there’s been any, much now, maybe 
in the early days, before my time. I know in my father’s days there was. 
Like I said he was highly encouraged to change his name. That’s why you 
see a lot of Greeks today that don’t have that Vallasopoulos, those kind of 
names. The ones that do are the ones that came later, when there, when 
there was the vogue to be European or something like that. But in the early 
days there was, it wasn’t good for business. 

But today, no, we don’t, I don’t think we have that. Because I think 
now what they do is, and again it’s based on the church, the values and the 
church, the values and morality of people as a whole. Most of the Greeks 
are pretty straight people. You can count on them, they’re hard workers, 
they have a history of hard dedicated work and honesty and stuff like that, 

so. But we’ve had a few that have gone astray. 

MANNING: Since you’ve been so, you’ve been in Sacramento for almost as you were 
saying before forty years now. 

VALLAS: Yeah well. 


MANNING: | Or, sorry. 


VALLAS: Oh no, I did leave for a couple of years. 
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Okay. 
I went to Georgia, from the base. I had some, a special project I was 
working on. It was in 1980 I went back to Georgia. I moved my family, 
we went back for a year and a half, almost two years. We came back in 
late ‘81. 
Well I was wondering how have you seen the Sacramento, the Greek 
American community change, like? 
Ah... 
Or has it? 
Gradually, yeah. We, we’re getting younger people in. We’re not, I don’t 
want to say losing, but we’re getting away from the Greek, the heavy 
Greek stuff. There was a time when there were people who were kind of 
upset because all the liturgy wasn’t in Greek. Some of it was in English. 
That was way back. Now it’s gone the other way because of the youth, the 
younger generation. And the amount of converts, we have a lot of converts 
in the church. Faith, well I don’t want to get into that, that’s a personal 
thing. 

But we have a lot of non-speaking Greeks and non-speaking, non- 
Greek speaking Orthodox. There are a lot of Greeks that don’t speak 


Greek. They are Greek because they came from Greek heritage. You know 


Greek is the second language, not the first language any more. We’ve 
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gotten away from that a little bit. And there’s a change there. And believe 
it or not, the older people, the. 

If you look at somebody that’s a positive person, that is not a problem 
because they know English anyway. Most of the people in the community, 
almost everybody, there’s a few of the old timers that speak very, very 
little English. But those people are fading away. Most of the ones that 
speak very good Greek, they speak very good English also. It’s not just, 
Greek has become the second language as opposed to being the first thirty 
years ago, thirty or forty years ago. So now it has changed so much. 

But through the church and again the community is anchored by the 
church, if the church was to just go away I don’t think we would. The 
Greek culture would just vanish because people wouldn’t have a common 
gathering place that draws them to everybody. So it’s just. And we have a 
lot of families. There are a lot of large families in the area. Cousins and 
relatives and stuff, I don’t have any. But there’s a lot of them, a lot of 
people who have settled here who have a network of family. And also 
through marriage and whatever. 

And also there’s another thing too that brings in a family that you 
don’t have to be related. If you baptize somebody or become a godparent 


you get very close. The whole family does. In other words, if I baptize 


somebody my children become very close with their families and their 
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families and my family back in Boston becomes very close with this 
families. We’re koumparie and that’s a lot of times that’s even closer than 
a cousin. The relationships we have. That comes from the culture, that’s a 
cultural thing. I think the culture and the faith have been the real strength 
and bonding of the community and it’s shown. 

We have a lot of people here and they go off on their little tangents, 
Greeks are a little independent. They want to be first and foremost 
amongst the group. And they start you know, having a little bit of 
differences with people. But it’s still, once they get in the church it’s not 
as present. We have the ability to socialize with whomever we want. 

Sometimes if you don’t hit it off with somebody you still maintain a 
cordial relationship but you don’t have to be very intimate with them, with 
as far as going out to dinner or having people over to the house that you 
aren’t comfortable with. But it’s, it’s, even, I mean you can get any group 
of people and if you have some friction people just, they just disappear. 
They pull away, they won’t even look at. Here because of the church and 
the community they have to be, continue to be accepted and visible in the 
community, they can’t be shunning people, because they’ll hurt 
themselves. It has been a very strengthening situation. 

Is, that’s the end of my questions. 


Oh. 
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Is there anything that you’d like to say, just that I haven’t touched upon at 
all, about... 

In, in what respect, with the? 

In just the Greek community in general. 

The Greek community. 

Or about migrating from Greece, like concerning your dad, or... 

Well, I think, like my dad and other people that have come, that came 
from Greece, they came with the intent of seeking a better life. But not for 
a better life would you forget everything you had. They still, part of that 
better life was owning up to responsibilities to their heritage and their 
families. And that’s been an ongoing thing and that’s a cultural thing. 

It’s not just for the Greek, it’s within every culture. They have that 
and I think that’s, that was the reason why they became successful. I don’t 
mean successful as far as being, as having many zeros after the dollar sign. 
I mean successful being happy. Having a good family, having a good 
family life. Living a comfortable life and comfort is relative. Some people 
can have a lot and never be comfortable. 

But I think, like myself I get up in the morning and I feel very positive 
and I’m happy. You get set backs but that’s, that comes with life. But I 


know that I have an inner faith that, that this is just a staging area 


anyways. So if I can be happy it’s up to me, it’s not up to anybody else, no 
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one else can make me happy. People can put things in my way or put or 
make it easier for me. But if I’m going to be happy it’s up to me. I’m 
positive. I enjoy everything I do. 

Well that’s good. 

But anyway, let’s see, what else can we say about the community. We 
have, well you know, let’s see. Yeah, but as an example is to show you 
what happens in the church. We have a couple and their in my age group I 
guess. And they’ve become very, very devote. They really come to the 
faith. They’ve been in the faith for a long time, but they’ve really taken a 
strong, they’ve taken a strong presence, a presence And they run the 
bookstore. They volunteer themselves. They don’t say hey, look at me I’m 
doing this. They just get it done, they work with everybody to try and 
make it work. 

We have a lot of groups in the church, parochial organizations. The 
ones that are doing this baking stuff, the Philoptochos. They take care of 
the core, the eating and stuff like that. They have all kinds of charitable 
stuff things the church does. Outreach and things like that. And we have a 
senior group, I was involved with that very heavily for a number of years, 
my wife too. We have a whole lot of the seniors and we have a thing for 


them. Not like day care type things, but when they’re involved. We have 


luncheons and we have, they get together every month and we go on trips 
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and do different things. 

And they do things for the church. It allows them to belong to the 
church, so, we have a lot of people like that. That do things not because 
they’re looking for somebody to go, or look at that, he’s doing this, she’s 
doing that. They’re doing it because they have a love for the people and 
the church and they’re strengthening, showing strength of their culture. 
That’s something, that I don’t know, it’s a catalyst for the community. 

And even though we’re getting away from the culture the attributes of 
the culture is carried on to the ones that don’t have that culture. The 
rewards of having the culture, the morality, the concern for other people, 
the faith, whatever. And we’re losing the Greek culture, not losing it, but 
it’s not as paramount as it was. But the values of it, the points of it passed 
on to the people that belong in the community. We’re doing very well. 
That’s good. Well I just want to thank you for letting me interview you. 
Well hey, thank you for letting me talk, I enjoyed it. 


Okay, thank you. 


[End Tape 1, Side B] 


